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1.—-REPARATIONS, WAR DEBTS AND THE ECONOMIC 
CRISIS IN GERMANY. 
URING the last few weeks a number of events—the Conference 
D of the International Chamber of Commerce in New York 
early in May, the publication of the new German Emergency 
Decree and the visit of the German Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
to Chequers during the week end of June 5th to 9th—have 
concentrated attention anew upon the allied questions of war debts and 
reparations. The prolongation of the economic crisis in the world 
generally and more particularly the realisation of the serious economic 
and financial state of Germany, which has been emphasised by the 
new Emergency Decree and the accompanying Manifesto, have lent 
support to the growing conviction in some quarters that if a débacle 
is to be avoided in Germany the whole question of war debts and 
reparations must be carefully reconsidered in the light of changed 
circumstances and falsified expectations. The persistence of world- 
wide depression, the fall in commodity prices and the continuance 
of almost universal unemployment have produced a situation in the 
world generally, and in Germany in particular, which cannot fail 
to arouse anxiety, especially when, as President Hoover pointed out 
in his inaugural speech at the Conference of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, no more emphatic demonstration “‘ of the high degree 
of economic interdependence of the world” is to be found than the 
world-wide nature of the present depression, and when the German 
Government concludes its Manifesto with the warning that “ the 
economic recovery of the world is also involved.” 

On June 5th, President von Hindenburg signed the new 
Emergency Decree—the third since July, 1930—and on the next day 
it was published. It will be remembered that when Dr. Brining took 
office in March, 1930, he was faced with an accumulated deficit of 
1,284,000,000 marks (£64,200,000)(+) and with the prospect of a further 
deficit of 760,000,000 marks (£38,000,000) for 1930-1931, as a result of 
the unmitigated trade depression. No Budget having been voted, 
the constitutional powers of the President were invoked to promulgate 
on July 27th, 1930, the first Emergency Decree, which imposed new 
taxation and economies, designed to produce 543,000,000 marks 
(£27,150,000) and save or otherwise gain 217,000,000 marks 
(£10,850,000)(?). 

The soaring of the unemployment figures during the summer of 
1930 from an average of 1,600,000 to one of 4,384,000 rendered the 


(1) See “ The Economist,” June 13th, 1931, pp. 1261-1262. 

(2) See “The Economist,” June 13th, 1931. The new taxation amounted to (1) A 
special levy of 24 per cent. on: (a) official salaries exceeding 2,000 marks (£100), with 
certain allowances, (6) recipients, other than widows and orphans, of Keich and State 
pensions, (c) on wages of public employees not insured against unemployment, (d) on 
60 per cent. of the fees of non-active members of the supervisory board of any under- 
taking ; (2) A surcharge of 5 per cent. on the 1929 assessment of income tax for incomes 
exceeding 8,000 marks (£400) per annum ; (3) A 10 per cent. surcharge on income tax 
of unmarried persons and a reim position of the 25 per cent. by which the tax was reduced 
in 1927. In addition to the new taxation, unemployment insurance contributions were 
temporarily increased from 3} to 44 per cent. of wages. In October the figure was 
again raised indefinitely to 6} per cent. 
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provisions of the July Decree insufficient and necessitated the prepara- 
tion of the second Decree in the autumn, the approval of which by 
the Reichstag was obtained by the Chancellor during the short session 
in December, 1930, after a struggle, when a combined Nazi and 
Communist motion of repeal was rejected by a majority of 38. The 
Decree of December 1st reduced by 6 per cent. the wages and salaries 
of civil servants above 1,500 marks (£75), the duty on beer was doubled, 
that on raw tobacco raised by 125 per cent. and smaller increases 
were imposed on cigarettes, cigars, etc. The income tax on larger 
incomes was also raised. Finally Budget expenditure was strictly 
limited for the next three years to 10,600,000,000 marks (£530,000,000). 

Tax revenue however continued to decrease on the one hand, 
while, on the other, the rising tide of unemployment demanded 
supplementary expenditure and the deficit on the ordinary 1930-31 
Budget was recently stated to be 1,190,000,000 marks (£59,500,000). 

Based on thecalculations of the December decree the current (1931-32) 
Budget is, it is stated, already faced with the prospect of a deficit of 
940,000,000 marks (£47,000,000)(*) and it was to meet this that the new 
and third Emergency Decree of June 5th, 1931, was issued. The actual 
share of the Reich Budgetiin this deficit amounts to only 574,000,000 marks 
(£28,700,000). To meet this, economies amounting to 306,000,000 
marks (£15,300,000) are provided by cuts in departmental expenditure, 
by a decrease in the rates of certain war pensions and by a reduction of 
from 4 to 8 per cent. (in addition to the 6 per cent. imposed by the 
December Decree) in officials’ pay. Increased taxation will, it is 
hoped, yield the remaining 268,000,000 marks (£13,400,000). To 
produce this sum the tax on sugar is doubled and that on petroleum 
and certain mineral oils increased. This new taxation, together 
with the economies to be effected, is designed to yield 574,000,000 
marks, an amount equivalent to the Reich’s share of the deticit. 
This leaves emergency unemployment benefit (Krisenfiirsorge) 
245,000,000 marks (£12,250,000) and provision for work 140,000,000 
marks (£7,000,000) uncovered, and to meet this total a roughly 
graduated crisis tax has been introduced, designed to yield the 
necessary 385,000,000 marks (£19,250,000).(*) The deficit of the 
States and Cummunes is to be met by salary reductions, the abolition 
of wage tax refunds and a new turnover tax. 

The provisions of the three emergency decrees have been examined 
in detail even at the risk of overburdening the reader because it is 


(3) Made up as follows : Reich revenue’ deficit” 495 ‘nillion marks’ (to this must be 


added 79 million marks for supplementary expenditure bringing ‘the eventual total to 
574 million marks); allowance to States and Communes 440 million marks. 

(4) See “The Economist,” June 13th, 1931. The crisis tax is levied on private 
employers, employees, members of the professions and other non-official members. It 
falls into two parts: (1) An additional tax graduated from 1 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
on wages and salaries from 300 to 3,000 marks per month, and (2) an additional tax 
of from } to 4 per cent. on annual incomes of from 3,600 marks to over a million. Officials 
already subject to salary reductions will not be subject to these supplementary taxes. 
*## The Decree also reduced the rates of benefit, and excluded from benefit persons 
under 21 and married women, unless not otherwise provided for. 
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felt that, quite apart from the indications they contain of the critical 
financial situation of the Reich Government, not to mention the States, 
the accumulated material and psychological effect on the nation of the 
economies and successive reductions in wages and salaries imposed 
by them, should not be ignored. The December Decree came into 
operation on February 1st, and the effect of the new Decree will not 
be felt until after July 1st. Then it is calculated that the salaries of 
civil servants will be 10 to 13 per cent. lower than during the years 
1927-30(°), and, it is estimated, the salaries of Reich Ministers, after 
the various reductions and subject to the various taxes imposed, will 
have been decreased by 30 per cent.(*) It has also been estimated 
that the amount which is being raised outside the Budget is 
“ equivalent to an additional levy of some 24s. per head per annum.”’(’) 

In view of these facts statements asserting that the imposition 
of further burdens may provoke a serious political crisis cannot be 
regarded as unduly exaggerated, and it may be interesting to quote 
the words in which The Economist has summed up the situation : 

“in relation to the acute industrial depression and the 
diminished incomes of the taxpayers, there can be little doubt 
that fiseally the German Treasury has come perilously near the 
end of its tether.” 

Accompanying the new emergency Decree there was issued by 
the Government a Manifesto which is as clearly intended for foreign 
consumption as for the ears of those to whom it is specifically 
addressed in Germany. Itis clear that the impression it intends 
to convey to the larger audience is that Germany has reached the 
limit of her privations, that the present Decree is regarded as the 
last straw upon the camel’s back and that, unless something is done 
to ease the strain, the responsibility for a complete breakdown will 
rest with others. To the smaller audience, and to those who are called 
upon to bear fresh burdens, the Government declares that it is their 
firm wish that this Decree shall be the last step towards balancing the 
Budget. It appeals to them not to allow “ faintheartedness and 
vexation”’ to “ deplete our strength’ during the continuance of the 
present crisis. It points out that it is the Government’s duty “to 
make provision for meeting future difficulties,” and that in view of this, 
however painful it may be, it is better to “reduce certain services 
with systematic care, and to demand contributions from those who 
still have an income, than to run the risk of payments on which the 
existence of large classes depends suddenly becoming impossible 
one day.’’(*) 

The Government states that the hope that the world economic 
crisis would not be prolonged beyond the spring of 1931 had proved 
baseless. Even countries which were victorious in the War were 
suffering from the depression and Germany’s share in world trade 

(5) See “* The Economist,” June 13th, 1931. 

(6) See “‘ The Observer,” June 7th, 1931. 


(7) See “‘ The Economist,” June 13th, 1931. 
(8) See “‘ The Times,” June 8th, 1931. 
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amounted to the large sum of 23,000,000,000 marks (£1,150,000,000), 
In addition to her share in the general depression, Germany’s difficulties 
were aggravated by the special burden of reparations. These payments, 
the manifesto continues, were undertaken on assumptions which had 
not been borne out and the result had been that the German economic 
system, suffering still from the war and the inflation, has been deprived 
of the capital it needs for its maintenance and development. 

This lack of capital has led to the closing down or liquidation of 
industries and commercial undertakings, thus increasing unemploy- 
ment and reducing private incomes with a disastrous effect upon the 
resources of the State. The “tribute payments ” reduce Germany’s 
purchasing power in the world’s markets by weakening her as a buyer 
and foreing her to reduce imports. 

Whatever reproaches have been levelled against Germany in the 
past, the present Government, at any rate, could not be charged with 
not having made every possible effort to force down expenditure to 
the lowest tolerable level. It will have reduced the expenditure of 
the Reich by the huge sum of 1,500,000,000 marks (£75,000,000), 
and as far as anything can be foreseen will have, by this reduction, 
made possible the balancing of the Budget for the current year. 

The Manifesto concludes with a moving appeal to the German 
people not to lose faith in their future, but to remember their past, 
how that, in times of crisis, not party strife but the united will of the 
people had been the decisive factor. This appeal was preceded by 
a warning addressed to the world at large in the following terms :— 

“We have made every effort to fulfil obligations resulting from a lost 

war. We have, too, made use of foreign help for this purpose to a large 
extent. That is no longer possible. The mobilization of the last forces 
and reserves of all sections of the population gives the German Government 
the right, and renders it its duty to its own people, to declare to the world: 
The limit of the privations which we can impose on our nation has been 
reached! The assumptions upon which the New [Young] Plan was based 
have been proved erroneous by the course taken by world developments. 
The alleviation which it was the intention of all concerned that the New 
Plan should bring to the German nation, and which at first it gave 
promise of doing, has not been brought by it. It is clear to the Govern- 
ment that the economic and financial situation of the Reich, which is 
menaced in the extreme, inevitably compels the relief of Germany from 
the intolerable reparation obligations. The economic recovery of the 
world is also involved.”(*) 


At Washington, on May 4th, President Hoover openea the pro- 
ceedings of the sixth biennial Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce with a speech in the course of which he made an early 
reference to the “‘ economic interdependence ” of the world, a phrase 
which must have evoked sympathetic response in a Conference at 
which the principal topic of discussion was, very naturally, the under- 
lying causes of the world-wide economic depression, and the search for 


(9) See “The Times,” June 8th, 1931. 
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a possible remedy. But the President quickly proceeded to make his 
position clear. 

With the Chamber meeting at Washington, and the demands 
of Germany for relief from her economic crisis, by way of some 
revision Of reparations, fresh in their minds, the thoughts of 
many delegates had naturally turned to the disturbing influences of 
War debts, and in advance, the United States Government had 
thought it advisable to state plainly that it did not contemplate any 
change in its attitude towards international debts and international 
credits. It was this attitude that President Hoover proceeded to 
consolidate. Dismissing as “‘ contributory causes’ such matters as 
competitive over-production, under-consumption, economic nationalism 
and the like, he found the world-wide depression to have its basic 
cause in the tax burdens, instability, and lack of confidence which 
had followed in inevitable sequence on the Great War, and which 
were being perpetuated and kept alive by the maintenance of hugh 
armaments in preparation for, or fear of, another campaign. Co- 
éperation then, he argued, between European Countries, or between 
Europe and the United States, codperation undertaken with a view 
to ameliorating the economic depression, was futile and would be 
futile until such a time as action had been successfully taken to 
reduce armaments. 

Thus it was made clear to the Congress that the American Adminis- 
tration insisted on the recognition of the practical relationship between 
the reduction of international debts (as a possible solution of the 
economic difficulties) and the reduction of armaments and equally 
clear, too, that every effort would be made to prevent the discussion 
of the effects of international indebtedness on the economic situation 
in such a manner as would lead up to a resolution by the Chamber 
on this subject, a contingency which the French Delegates were 
equally anxious to avoid. 

Yet, despite President Hoover’s pronouncement and despite the 
strenuous efforts made by the Administration to side-track direct 
discussion of the feasibility of the reduction, postponement or cancel- 
lation of War debts, other Delegates did challenge the Presidential 
analysis of the economic situation, and Sir Alan Anderson and Signor 
Pirelli, the Italian industrialist, both trenchantly called attention 
to the existing “ disequilibrium ’’ between creditor and debtor countries 
as a very real cause of, and its removal as a very real cure for, the 
existing depression. 

Herr Karl Bergmann, as spokesman of the German Delegation, 
put this latter case very clearly in his address to the group session 
on ‘‘ international settlements and the movements of capital,’ and, 
reviewing the American reluctance to allow the Conference to discuss 
directly the question of international debts, advanced the contention 
that the subject of Reparations and War debts was one on which 
the International Chamber of Commerce ought to pronounce an 
opinion and the influence of international indebtedness on trade, an 
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aspect which should be meticulously examined. Herr Bergmann 
argued that the questioning of the recent Reparations Settlement 
was justified and rendered imperative by the sudden and fundamental] 
change of all underlying economic conditions which the world had 
undergone, and stated plainly that the Conference provided the place 
and opportunity for such a discussion. 

The stating of the case for a re-examination of the question of 
international indebtedness was not without its effect but, when it 
came to the drawing up of the general resolution to be adopted by 
the Congress at its close, the influence of the American Delegation 
and of that of France made itself strongly felt. 

In the resolution as adopted the following sentences occurred :— 

“International obligations have been made definite in amount 
and in terms as between nations. The integrity of such obligations 
is always fundamental to the maintenance of industrial credit and 
the expansion of trade and industry. The observance of this essential 
principle, however, is not inconsistent with an impartial examination 
of the effects of these obligations on international trade, if warranted 
by changed economic conditions.”’ In seconding the final resolution, 
the spokesman of the American Delegation made the following 
statement: ‘“ Relative to the question of international obligations, 
I desire to state, on behalf of the American delegation, that it has 
never opposed the suggestion that any nation should feel free to 
ask for a re-examination of these debts on the basis of the underlying 
principles upon which they have been settled.” 

From the above statement the conclusion might be drawn that 
the arguments advanced by those who contended that the economic 
depression called for some re-adjustment of international indebtedness 
had won the day and that President Hoover’s insistence on disarma- 
ment as a sine qua non preliminary condition had been shelved. 
In reality, however, it was generally understood that the President's 
original contention held good and that, in the event of the presentation 
of data in justification of a demand for a moratorium, the United 
States Government would insist on the exclusion of all ‘“‘unproductive 
expenditure,” money spent upon social services as well as thai 
expended on armaments being included under this category. 

Since the closing of the Congress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce on May 9th, interest in the question of reparations and 
war debts has not flagged and an indication of the importance attached 
to these subjects is to be found in the fact that the columns of the 
German press have recently been devoted entirely to the discussion of 
the economic crisis and the possibility of relief, by way of a revision 
of reparations, to the complete exclusion of the subject of dis- 
armament—a remarkable change upon the situation during the early 
months of the year. As the date fixed for the visit of the German 
Statesmen to Chequers drew nearer, German hopes of some concrete 
result of the discussions began to rise visibly, and it was not until a 
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few days before their departure that an attempt was made to warn 
German public opinion that no immediate results could be 
anticipated. 

It will be remembered that the Chequers visit had originally been 
planned for the beginning of May, but in view of the placing of the 
Austro-German Customs Union Scheme on the Agenda of the League 
Council, which was to meet on May 18th, the British Government 
decided to postpone the invitation until June, in order to avoid 
arousing certain obvious apprehensions in France. It is significant 
that, when the date of the visit arrived, the serious nature of the 
economic situation in Germany had overshadowed the purpose of the 
conversations, as originally envisaged by the British Government, 
namely, the preparation of the ground for the Disarmament 
Conference. 

On arrival atSouthampton on June 5th, Dr. Briining in a statement 
tothe Presssaid that he had come with no papers and no programme, his 
intention being to have a friendly talk on all matters of common 
interest to the two countries. ‘‘ We propose to speak frankly,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘ and in a friendly manner about the difficulties which are to 
be found in nearly every land in the world and especially we shall 
talk about the difficulties we have in Germany with our Budget and 
with our economic life generally.”’ After drawing attention to the 
successive economies and increases of taxation imposed by the Decrees 
issued during the past 14 months he concluded :— 

“The present German Government will do all it can to maintain a 
sound financial policy, but that entails a great danger and an exceptionally 
great burden on all classes of the population. Political difficulties in 
Germany are very urgent. Radicalism is growing there, and we know 
very well that a solution of all these problems is not possible if we are 
to rely upon ourselves alone.” 

The German Ministers went to Chequers on June 6th; they 
returned to London on the afternoon of June 7th, when the following 
official communiqué was issued :— 

The visit was arranged several months ago as a means of establishing 


personal contacts. The opportunity of this informal meeting was taken 
for a friendly talk on the position in which the German Reich and other 


industrial States now find themselves. 

Special stress was laid by the German Ministers on the difficulties 
of the existing position in Germany and the need for alleviation. 

The British Ministers for their part called attention to the world- 
wide character of the present depression and its special influence on their 


own country. 
Both parties were agreed that, in addition to efforts and measures 


of a national character, the revival of confidence and prosperity depended 
upon international codperation. 

In this spirit both Governments will endeavour to deal with the 
present crisis in close collaboration with the other Governments concerned. 
Although no fuller report of the discussions at Chequers than the 

bare statements contained in the official communiqué was issued, it 
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may reasonably be conjectured that the German argument as put 
forward by Dr. Briining was somewhat as follows :— 

The desperate economic crisis has necessitated equally desperate 
emergency decrees involving ever-increasing burdens on the German 
people which have earned for the present Administration the title 
of “The Starvation Government.” In such circumstances the 
measures imposed by Dr. Briining could not fail to be the object 
of almost universal odium, while only fear of the sole possible 
alternatives, namely, a Nazi “‘Government of Repudiation”’ or a 
Communist Administration prevents the Social-Democrat and the 
German People’s Parties from forcing the resignation of the present 
Cabinet. The present situation, therefore, may very well be 
considered, in the eyes of the Reich Government, in the 
light of a race between the bringing of relief from outside to 
beleaguered city and its surrender following the breaking out of 
revolution within its walls. In view of this, Dr. Briining’s deter- 
mination to oppose any reassembly of the Reichstag or its Budget 
Committee may be easily understood and his success in conciliating 
once more the Social-Democrats and the People’s Party, which 
resulted in his policy prevailing in the Procedure Committee on 
June 16th, may be regarded as a victory against the policy of 
repudiation. It cannot fail, however, to be clear that his success 
represents only a temporary political respite and does not alter the 
fact that the economic situation in Germany will become even more 
desperate by next winter if nothing is done to alleviate it and the 
obvious alleviation to which public opinion in Germany points, would 
be the postponement for the present of the “ tribute payments ” 
which are mentioned in the German Government’s Manifesto of 
June 5th, and upon which the attention of the German People has 
been for so long concentrated by statements made both by responsible 
politicians and by the German press. Such, briefly, is the German 
argument. 

Assuming that it were possible to obtain international agreement 
that the crisis in Germany necessitated either the postponement 
(and German public opinion has made it clear whenever the possibility 
of default has been mentioned that such postponement is only 
temporary) or the reconsideration of the system of reparations, how 
could either or both of these alternatives be brought about ? 

In the first place it will be remembered that the Young Plan ('*) 
provides for the possibility of the postponement at ninety days’ 
notice, for a period not exceeding two years, of transfers, in the 
case of the conditional part of the annuities. It has, however, been 
pointed out that the word moratorium has a somewhat ugly sound, 
smacking of default, and that also it is feared that the advantages 
which would accrue from a resort to such a means might very possibly 
be offset by the resultant injury to the delicate plant of 





(10) See Section 8 (ec) of the Young Plan. Cmd. 33/3 pp. 21-25. 
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Germany's international credit. It may be agreed that the 
need for relief is urgent, in which case the necessity for some 
form of postponement is clear in view of the fact that revision 
or reconsideration of the Reparations system will take time and 
any alteration in the Young Plan will need Parliamentary approval. 
It has therefore been suggested that the situation of Germany might 
be brought to the notice of the Special Advisory Committee of the 
Bank for International Settlements, the constitution and powers 
of which are laid down in the Young Plan, if the German Government, 
without actually declaring a transfer suspension, declares that it 
has in good faith come to the conclusion that Germany’s exchange 
and economic life might be seriously endangered by the continued 
transfer in part or in full of the postponable portion of the annuities.(") 
The merit of this proposal would be that it would allow discussion 
of the problem to be kept within the framework of the Young Plan 
and would place it on an international basis. It would, however, 
not mean any immediate cash relief.(**) To meet this the possibility 
of an international loan to Germany has been suggested. This 
proposal has, it is gathered, not been favoured by Germany. 

From the point of view of the British Government the situation 
presents considerable difficulty. While clearly realising the dangers 
of the German situation and desiring to assist in such measures of 
relief as are considered necessary, possible or practical, the British 
Government is faced with the necessity of continuing the payments on 
account of the War Debt to the United States and by the knowledge 
that unlike France and Italy, in whose case the surplus of receipts over 
payments amounts to £20,000,000 and £2,350,000 respectively, British 
payments to the United States are barely covered by receipts from 
War debts and reparations, leaving only asmall margin of £700,000. 
In view of this, codperation between the Powers of Europe on the one 
hand, and the United States on the other, would seem a necessary 
condition and the arrival in London of Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, albeit on an unofficial visit to Europe, and 
the imminent tour of European capitals to be undertaken by Mr. 
Stimson, United ‘States Secretary of State, assume a special 
significance. 

It remains shortly to review what-may be described as the reactions 
of America and France towards the situation created by the sorry 
plight of Germany. The American attitude during the meetings of the 
international Chamber of Commerce has already been described. It 
was dictated by a reluctance to allow the Conference to pass a 
definite resolution on the subject of international indebtedness, the 
fear being that such a resolution passed by such a body might compel 
the United States Administration to take action in the matter either 
in a manner contrary to that dictated by their policy or at a time 





(11) See Annex I. vii. (5) of the Young Plan. Cmd. 3343, p. 40. ; 
(12) As only transfer would be postponed, the amount being deposited to the 
account of the Bank for International Settlements at the Reichsbank, although under 


certain conditions a part may be withheld. 
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prior to that considered by them to be appropriate. The Congress of 
the International Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution so 
worded as to leave the matter open and to allow the United States 
Administration time in which to see how things would turn out. The 
Administration wished for this breathing space because it had not 
sufficient ammunition in its political armoury to encourage it to open 
a hazardous campaign for the purpose of convincing Americans that 
the economic benefits of debt reduction would offset its disadvantages, 
until such a time as the situation in Germany, if it were to get worse, 
had got so bad as to convince the people of the United States that 
there was a real danger of a complete German collapse. Then, and 
not till then, would the United States re-open the Debt question. 
This was the burden of the semi-official statement made by 
Mr. William R. Castle, Under-Secretary of State, on June 13th. 
Until that point was reached, and it might never be reached, the 
policy as outlined by Mr. Hoover would hold good. 

As for France, at the Congress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the French view coincided with the American. Both 
wished to avoid a definite pronouncement by the Congress on the 
subject of international indebtedness. At the time of the Chequers 
conversations, the well-informed Paris press found no cause for alarm, 
stating with considerable confidence that the Quai d’Orsay had 
received definite assurances to the effect that the conversations would 
be general conversations and nothing more. From this point onwards 
it would seem that France considered the matter in this light. It was 
impossible for Great Britain to relieve Germany of her burdens save 
in so far as she could use her good offices with France and the United 
States, for the British vote only counts for a fourth of the revision 
of the Young Plan. In addition, suppose the idea of a loan to assist 
Germany were mooted, France alone could, at the present juncture, 
find the money. Accordingly, France, it is asserted, holds all the 
trumps and can be content to wait and to allow the United States to 
take the initiative. That was the attitude adopted by M. Briand 
when he spoke in the Chamber on June 9th and declared that, as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, he had not been approached on the 
subject of the possible interruption of the normal working of the 
Young Plan of which, he said “il ne peut pas étre question de le 
déchirer ni de le modifier. Il ale caractére dune Convention définitive.” 
It was, however, realised after consideration that M. Briand’s state- 
ment, while satisfying the requirements of French home polities, did 
not by any means close the door as far as I'rance was concerned. 


8. A. H. 
R.C. M. A. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentine. 
June 6th—The Government repealed the edicts establishing martial law. 


Australia. 

June 3rd.—The Premiers’ Conference decided on the main conditions of 

the proposed conversion loan, including a provision for a penal tax of 25 per 
cent. on bondholders who failed to convert. (Bondholders were to be 
“invited ” to convert their holdings into new securities subject to a reduction 
of 224 per cent. in the interest.) 
June 5th—The Premiers’ Conference decided to invite Mr. Lyons, Mr. 
Latham and Senator Sir George Pearce to attend the Conference in order that 
the views of the Opposition on questions still outstanding might be ascertained 
and the task of drafting the legislation giving effect to the Conference plan 
facilitated. 

June 6th—The Opposition leaders consented to attend the Premiers’ 
Conference in order to take part in the discussion of the question as to whether 
the Conversion Loan should be made compulsory or voluntary. 

June 8th.—The leaders of the Opposition expounded their views at the 
Premiers’ Conference. Mr. Lyons stated that the Opposition was agreeable to 
every effort being made to convert the internal debt on the basis of a 224 per 
cent. reduction, to reduced bank deposit interest and to drastic reduction in 
Government expenditure, including all salaries, wages and pensions. In 
regard to the new revenue taxation and the relief of private mortgages the 
Opposition desired further information. He concluded by stating that, if 
certain points which had been raised were satisfactorily met, the Opposition 
would wholeheartedly support proposals for voluntary conversion. 

Mr. Latham supported Mr. Lyons in these statements. 

Signature of new Commercial Treaty with Canada. (See Canada.) 

Statement by Mr. Bennett concerning the Ottawa Conference. 
Canada.) 

June 9th.—The Premiers’ Conference approved a formula setting out the 
agreed views of the Federal Government and of the Opposition upon the chief 
points of the plan for financial rehabilitation which the Conference had been 
considering. This formula stated that, in face of the financial crisis, all 
expenditure, including interest on Government securities and other interests, 
as well as expenditure on Governmental salaries, wages, pensions and other 
social services, must be substantially reduced. The Conference had accordingly 
provided for a conversion plan under which the bondholders could make their 
contribution to the general sacrifice by themselves accepting the lower rate 
of interest. The formula concluded on a note of appeal to all sections of the 
community to accept the sacrifices involved. 

Mr. Lang alone announced that he would oppose the resolution. 

June 10th.—The Loan Council drew up the terms of the conversion loan 
which the Conference unanimously adopted. At the instance of the Confer- 
ence, a report was issued explaining and commenting on the projected reduction 
of expenditure. 

June 12th.—The Parliamentary Labour Caucus accepted the loan plan of 
the Premiers’ Conference as presented by Mr. Scullin. 


(See 


Austria. 
June 16th—Dr. Ender’s Cabinet resigned in consequence of the Credit- 
Anstalt crisis. It was understood that, immediately prior to this resignation, 
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the Minister of Finance had signed the undertaking demanded of the Govern- 
ment by the foreign creditors and that this constituted an irrevocable 
document. 


Belgium. 

June 5th—Oompletion of the new Cabinet with M. Jules Renkin (Catholic) 
as Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior and M. Paul Hymans (Liberal) 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

June 16th.—Arrest in Shanghai of two Europeans possessing Belgian 
passports. (See China: External ; Relations with the Powers.) 


Canada. 


June 8th.—Mr. Bennett, the Dominion Prime Minister, stated in the House 
of Commons that, having received dispatches from the New Zealand and 
Australian Governments intimating that, owing to prevailing conditions, 
they did not feel themselves to be in a position to send to the Ottawa Confer- 
ence the requisite representative Delegation, he had communicated their 
desires to the British, Indian and other Dominion Governments, and they had 
agreed that, under the circumstances, postponement was advisable. 

A new Commercial Treaty between the Canadian and Australian Govern- 
ments was signed at Ottawa. 

June 9th.—Statement by Mr. Thomas in the British House of Commons. 
(See Great Britain.) 

June 10th.—Issue of the report prepared by Sir James Lithgow, Sir Arthur 
Duckham and Mr. Moir on their recent mission. (See Great Britain.) 

June 15th—The Notes exchanged between the Government and the 
Norwegian Government respecting Sovereignty over the Otto Sverdrup 
Islands were published by H.M. Stationery Office as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 3875). 

China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 3rd.—Reports reached Shanghai that the Inspector-General of 
Maritime Customs (Mr. F. W. Maze) had been requested by the new National 
Government of Canton to proceed to Canton at once and transfer the 
Inspectorate-General there. 

June 7th.—It was announced that the Cantonese malcontents were making 
a levy on shops and banks in order to maintain the Kwangsi troops. It was 
thought that their financial needs might precipitate active hostilities. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s troops were mobilizing in Kiangsi and Fukien. Chiang 
Kai-Shek declared that he regarded the suppression of Communism as the 
main duty before the Government, the Canton rising being of secondary 
importance. 

June 10th.—The Peoples’ Convention passed the Provisional Constitution, 
together with a number of resolutions relating to development and recon- 
struction, and embodying pious hopes for the future. The Provisional Con- 
stitution, while assuring in general and in particular terms the rights of 
citizens, vested in the President, or Chairman, of the National Council (at 
present Chiang Kai-Shek) the right to appoint the Presidents of the five Yuan 
(these appointments having hitherto been made by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang). Although the Constitution made it clear 
that the President of the National Government and the State Councillors were 
themselves to be selected and appointed by the Central Executive Commitiee, 
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the position of the President of the National Government was appreciably 
strengthened. 

It was reported that the Canton Government had seized the Customs 
following the refusal of the Commissioner to hand over daily to Canton a sum 
representing the surplus over the amount required for the service of the foreign 
loans. 

The text of the alleged agreement settling the claims between the Kailan 
Mining Administration and the Peking-Mukden Railway was published in 
the Tientsin press. 

June 11th.—The report as to the seizure of the Canton Customs was 
confirmed. 

June 12th.—An official Canton statement confirmed the report that the 
Provisional Government, while retaining the Customs surplus, would continue 
to set aside the necessary sums to meet foreign loan commitments. It was 
further stated that the Customs were under the control of the Canton Finance 
Minister. 

It was announced that Dr. Wu (who had resigned his post as Minister 
to the U.S.A.) had stated that it was his intention to join the Cantonese 
malcontents. 

June 15th.—The Cantonese Government seized the Customs surplus at 
Moihow (Mainan Island) and instructed its Department of Reconstruction 
to take control of the railways, including the Canton-Kowloon line. 

The fifth plenary session of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang re-elected Chiang Kai-shek as President of the National 
Government. The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the five Yuan were 
also chosen. 


EXTERNAL ; RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


June 5th.—Mr. C. T. Wang announced that an agreement had been reached 
with the French authorities for the re-organization of the French Mixed Courts 
inShanghai. Dr. Wang declared that his most important task this year would 
be to obtain the retrocession to China of all foreign concessions. 

June 11th_—Dr. Wu, Minister in Washington, resigned, giving as reason for 
his action acute differences between himself and the Nanking Government. 

June 16th.—It was reported from Hankow that bandits had captured an 
American motor-boat which had gone aground in the Yangtze Rapids. A 
steamer manned by American sailors was reported to be proceeding in order 
to recapture the vessel. 

Two Europeans, possessing Belgian passports, were arrested in the Inter- 
national Settlement on the charge of being Communists. 

The second part of Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report on Shanghai reform was 
issued. Mr.-Justice Feetham stated that the existing system of municipal 
government could not continue if there were any genera! relinquishment of 
extra-territorial rights, though some modification might be possible. Rejecting 
the idea of an immediate rendition, the Report stated that, while rendition 
would not in itself involve the abolition of extra-territoriality, abolition 
would automatically bring about rendition unless Shanghai were made the 
subject of a special international agreement. The report concluded that a 
long period of transition was the true road to progress. 


Egypt. 
June 5th—The Egyptian Government stated that 1,541,315 electors vote 
in the recent elections as compared with 1,504,308 in 1923, and 1,089,694 in 


1929. 
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France. 

June 4th—The organising Committee of the International Agricultura] 
Mortgage Company held its first meeting in Paris. 

June 5th.—Agreement with China as to the French Mixed Courts in 
Shanghai. (See China, External ; Relations with the Powers.) 

June 9th.—M. Briand, speaking in the Chamber, stated that no suggestion 
had been advanced to him concerning the possibility of the revision of the 
Young Plan, which, in any case, was a final agreement. 

June 11th.—Examination by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
annual report by the Mandatory Power on Syria and Lebanon. (See League 
of Nations.) 

The report by M. Daniélou on the naval programme for the period 
April lst, 1931—April ist, 1932, was issued. It was prefaced by a full account 
of the recent naval negotiations with Great Britain and Italy. The report 
showed that the tonnage of the present section of the French naval programme 
(38,000 tons of fighting ships and 7,000 tons of anxiliaries) was substantially 
the same as the average for former years (37,500 tons), but whereas formerly 
the apportionment was 70 per cent. of light vessels and 30 per cent. of sub- 
marines, the programme was divided into 60 per cent. of battleships, 40 per 
cent. of light vessels, and no submarines. It was pointed out that this change 
had been necessitated by the construction of the German 10,000 ton warship, 
Deutschland. The type considered most suitable was a warship of 23,333 tons. 

June 13th.—M. Doumer took office as President of the Republic. 

June 14th.—M. Briand delivered an address on peace at Gourdon. After 
declaring that it was necessary to prepare for peace if one wished to aveid war, 
M. Briand declared his intention of persisting in the work of organizing peace 
on the lines he had himself laid down and claimed that his efforts had already 
been attended by a great measure of success. M. Briand made it clear that 
he intended to retain his post as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Germany. 

June 4th.—Details of the Emergency Decree, promulgated with a view to 
making it possible to balance the Budget, were made known unofficially. It 
was expected to yield about 1,800 million marks, or considerably more than 
the deficit, and the surplus was to be used for a reserve fund for future emer- 
gencies and to finance a programme of railway improvement. The measures 
included an emergency tax on wages and salaries ranging from 1 to 5 per cent., 
and increased taxes on oil and sugar. Persons under 21 and agricultural 
labourers were to be excluded from unemployment benefit and that of seasonal 
workers was to be lowered. This was expected to save 300 million marks. 
(The deficit amounted to approximately 1,200 million marks, to which had to 
be added about 800 millions in the Budgets of the federal states and communes.) 

June 5th.—Arrival of Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius in London. (See 
Great Britain.) 

President von Hindenburg signed the new Emergency Decree. 

The third instalment of the Report of the Commission set up under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Brauns to investigate unemployment and to make 
recommendations was published. The report was concerned chiefly with the 
actual working of the insurance and the relief system and no far-reaching 
change of the present system was recommended. 

The suggestion put forward recently in a London newspaper as to 
Germany’s inability in the near future to continue reparations payments and 
to meet the interest due on foreign loans was officially stated to be a pure 
invention and totally devoid of foundation. 
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June 6th.—Visit of Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius to Chequers. (See 
Great Britain.) 

The new Emergency Decree imposing increases of taxation and economies 
was published, accompanied by a Manifesto of the Government explaining its 
necessity. The Manifesto stressed the special burden imposed on the country 
by the reparations payments and the consequent deprivation of capital and 
expressly repudiated the charge against the present régime of extravagant 
conduct of public affairs. It stated that, when the New Decree had been 
carried out, the expenditure of the Reich would be reduced by the sum of 
£75,000,000, a sum which, so far as could be foreseen, would enable the Budget 
forthe current year to be balanced. |The Manifesto concluded with the state- 
ment that all sacrifices that could be made having been made or being in 
contemplation, all that remained to be done was to lighten the burden of 
reparations, the New Plan having been found to have been based on erroneous 
assumptions. 

The new Emergency Decree provided for a graduated 4 to 8 per cent. 
reduction of officials’ pay in addition to the 6 per cent. reduction imposed by 
the September Decree. (In the case of Reich Ministers, the rate of the new 
reduction to be 8 per cent.) Other reductions to be made in war pension 
ritesand by cuts in departmental estimates. In order to provide new revenue, 
the sugar tax to be doubled and the tax on mineral oils to be increased. A 
wughly graduated “ crisis’ tax to be imposed on wages and salaries of £60 
ayearand over. Following the report of the Commission on Unemployment, 
the rate of benefit to be reduced slightly and other regulations as regards 
unemployment relief and inducing economy adopted. 

Statement by Senator Borah. (See U.S.A.) 

June 7th.—Publication of official communiqué concerning the conversations 
at Chequers. (See Great Britain.) 

June 9th.—Departure of Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius from London. 
(See Great Britain.) 

June 10th.—Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius reached Berlin, accompanied 
by the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Sackett, with whom, it was understood, they had 
discussed the situation. 

June 11th—A Note was received at the Wilhelmstrasse from the Polish 
(overnment calling attention to the recent Stahlhelm rally at Breslau and 
suggesting, apparently, that such demonstrations close to the frontier tended 
to constitute a disturbing element in international relations. 

Resumption of negotiations with Rumania concerning a preferential tariff 
treaty. (See Rumania.) 

June 12th_—Proposal by the Government concerning the convention for 
the regulation of hours of work in mines. (See League of Nations.) 

The Peoples’ Party decided to demand the convocation of the Reichstag 
inorder that the Emergency Decree might be debated. The Government were 
insistent that the Reichstag, at the present juncture, should not be convoked, 
Dr. Curtius arguing that such a course would only lead to further tension in 
the economic crisis and to an increase in unemployment and the country’s 
financial difficulties. 

June 13th—The Reichsbank decided to raise its discount rate from 
) to 7 per cent. 

June 14th.—It was stated that the German Ambassadors in various leading 
capitals were expected shortly to arrive in Berlin in order to confer with 
Dr. Briining. 

June 15th.—The Government replied to the Polish Note protesting against 
the Stahlhelm rally at Breslau. It was stated that the Stahlhelm was a 
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private association of ex-soldiers having no political aims and its meeting; 
no official character. In its turn the Note called the attention of the Polish 
Government to demonstrations of a chauvinistic nature which had recently 
been held on the Polish side of the frontier and which had enjoyed official 
encouragement. 

June 16th.—In the Procedure Committee of the Reichstag, the motion 
of the Opposition for the reassembly of the Reichstag was defeated, as also 
was a motion that the Budget Committee should be summoned to meet. 


Great Britain. 

June 3rd.—British Government representative's reply to criticisms of his 
Government and of British employers contained in report of Director of the 
International Labour Office. (See League of Nations.) 

The 19th meeting of the International Air Navigation Commission ‘opened 
in London and was attended by representatives from 27 countries. The 
proceedings were private. 

June 5th.—The 19th Session of the International Air Navigation Commis. 
sion concluded its sittings. The Commission was addressed by the Prime 
Minister. 

Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius arrived in London for their conversations 
with the Prime Minister and Mr. Henderson on matters of common concern to 
Germany and Great Britain. Dr. Briining informed the Press that, while they 
had come with no papers and no programme, they intended to discuss the 
prevalent economic problems common to all European countries, the problem 
of disarmament and the budgetary and economic difficulties of Germany. 

June 6th.—Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius left London for Chequers. 

June Tth.—An official communiqué was published being the only statement 
issued concerning the conversations held by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Henderson with Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius at Chequers. The communiqué 
stated that special stress was laid by the German Minister on the difficulties 
of the existing position in Germany and the need for alleviation, while the 
British Ministers, for their part, called attention to the world-wide character 
of the present depression. Both were agreed, it was further stated, that, in 
addition to efforts and measures of a national character, the revival of con- 
fidence and prosperity depended upon international coéperation, in which 
spirit both Governments would endeavour to deal with the present crisis in 
close collaboration with the other Governments concerned. 

June 8th.—The Secretary of State for India circulated a statement concern- 
ing the events in Burma during the week ended June 6th. The rebel losses 
in the Prome district were enumerated, no figures being available for the 
Tharawaddy district. It was stated that disaffection continued. 

Letters exchanged between Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald relative to the 
date of the reassembly of the Indian Round Table Conference were published 
in the Press. 

Simultaneous publication of the Report of the Commission of Enquiry 00 
the Cawnpore outbreak and of the Resolution of the Government of «he United 
Provinces. (See India.) 

Statement by Mr. Bennett concerning the Ottawa Conference. (Se 
Canada.) 

Publication of the Report of the Wailing Wall Commission. (Se 
Palestine.) 

June 9th.—The Secretary for the Dominions, speaking in the House of 
Commons, stated that the Government had perforce accepted the suggestion 
put forward by Mr. Bennett as to the postponement of the Ottawa Conference 
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Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius left London en route for Berlin. It was 
oficially stated that, in the course of the conversations at Chequers, the 
German Chancellor had invited Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson to pay a 
return visit and that this invitation had been accepted. 

Statement by M. Thomas at the International Labour Conference. (See 
League of Nations.) 

The report prepared by Sir James Lithgow, Sir Arthur Duckham and 
Mr. Moir + sed eg on their mission to Canada at the instance of the Feder- 
ation of British Industries, was issued. The report emphasised the genuine 
desire on the part of Canada to codperate in trade with the Home Country 
and with the Empire, despite the domination of the industrial position in 
Canada by that in the U.S., and made certain suggestions as to how Anglo- 
Canadian trade might be augmented. 

Resolution by the Congress Working Committee as regards the presence 
of Mr. Ghandi at the Round Table Conference. (See India.) 

June 11th.—The Colonial Office announced that Dr. Drummond Shiels 
was proceeding to Geneva to attend the Session of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, as accredited Government representative, for the examination 
of the annual report on Palestine. 

Announcement as to the Government’s decision to sign the Convention 
constituting the International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company. (See 
League of Nations.) 

June 12th.—Proposal by the Government concerning the convention for 
the regulation of hours of workin mines. (See League of Nations.) 

June 15th.—Statement on Palestine by Dr. Drummond Shiels. (See 
League of Nations.) 

June 16th.—Publication by the Government of India of a Communiqué 
concerning the projected International Silver Conference. (See India.) 

Mr. Snowden, in the House of Commons, in reply to a question, stated that 
the Government had received no invitation to any International Conference 
on Silver. 

It was announced that Sir Walter Layton had accepted the Government’s 
invitation to serve as British Member on the Committee of Economic Experts. 

Publication of the second part of Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report on Shanghai 
reform. (See China: Eaternal ; Relations with the Powers.) 


India. 


June 4th—The company for the disposal of foreign cloth was registered 
under the title of “‘ Foreign Piece Goods Export Company.” 

June 5th—The Indian Sandhurst Committee, sitting in Simla, unanimously 
approved a scheme put forward by the Commander-in-Chief, whereby in the 
selection of the annual quota of 60 cadets, 30 should be appointed from the 
tanks of the Indian Army, 24 by competitive examination, and six by 
nomination. 

June 8th——The Commission appointed to enquire into the communal 
outbreak in Cawnpore at the end of March, published its report, the resolution 
of the Government of the United Provinces being published simultaneously. 
The Government resolution accepted unreservedly the view of the Commission 
that the outbreak had been directly due to the attempt by the Hindus to 
enforce a Hartal, but fully acquitted the Congress Committee of the deliberate 
intention of stirring up communal trouble. The conduct of the District 
Commissioner was criticised. The report of the Commission estimated the 
death-roll at between 400 and 450. 
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Statement by the Secretary of State for India on recent events in Burma 
(See Great Britain.) 

Exchange of letters between Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald relative ¢, 
the Round Table Conference. (See Great Britain.) 

Statement by Mr. Bennett concerning the Ottawa Conference. (§» 
Canada.) 

June 9th.—The report drawn up by Sir Arthur Salter, Director of the 
Economic and Financial Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
and submitted to the Government of India, was published. Sir Arthur had 
been instructed by the League of Nations, on the invitation of the Government 
of India, to visit India for a consultation with regard to the creation of a new 
economic organization in that country for the “ study of economic questions, 
including both the continuous interpretation of current developments and the 
consideration of plans designed to achieve particular purposes.” The report 
recommended the constitution of a Central Economic Advisory Council, with 
similar Councils in each Province. 

June 10th—The Congress Working Committee, meeting in Bombay, 
passed a resolution to the effect that Mr. Ghandi, even in the event of the 
failure, prior to the Conference, of the efforts being made to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of the communal problem, should, other conditions being 
favourable, represent the Congress at the Round Table Conference. 

June 11th—The Congress Working Committee closed its session, having 
failed to decide on a settlement of the communal question and having post- 
poned the discussion, pending a further meeting called by the Nawab of Bhopal, 
this Bhopal Conference to seek a compromise on the Moslem views in order 
to avoid giving the Congress an excuse for ignoring Moslem claims. The 
Committee decided to stiffen the boycott of foreign cloth and authorized 
Mr. Ghandi to settle outstanding questions under the Delhi Pact. 

In face of persistent rumours of a breach in the ranks of the Princes on the 
subject of Federation, a message received in Simla from a semi-official source, 
stated that not a single intimation of withdrawal from the Federation scheme 
had so far been received from the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes, although it was admitted that “ personal reasons’ might lead to 
temporary opposition from a small group. 

June 12th.—-A statement concerning the position of the Princes was issued 
by the Nawab of Bhopal. It was stated that nothing so far had happened 
beyond a detailed examination of the questions involved and of the difficulties 
arising from them and that the Princes, as a body, adhered to the policy laid 
down by the Chamber, and the position taken up in England by the Indian 
States Delegations. 

June 14th.—It was reported that a serious view was still taken in military 
circies in Simla as regards the situation in Burma, and that the question of 
sending further reinforcements was under consideration. 

June 15th—The Indian Sandhurst Committee decided that the course 
at the new college should extend to three years, although later the length 
of the period might be reduced. It was further decided that Cadets who 
entered the college from the Indian Army would be educated free, while 
those entering by competition would pay a maximum of £345. 

Abdul Gheffar Khan, the leader of the “‘ Red Shirts,” stated in the course 
of a speech at Ahmedabad that the Pathans, after a long period of loyalty 
to the British Government, had now resolved to help India drive the British 
from the country. He further stated that he was convinced that the Round 
Table Conference would not give India what she wanted, and he pleaded for 
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unity between the two Indian communities: which, he declared, were set 
against each other by British interests. 

An official communiqué was issued giving an explanation of the circum- 
stances of the decapitation of certain Burmese rebels. Further incidents 
involving loss of life were reported. 

June 16th.—A communiqué was published by the Government denying 
the rumour that, owing to the situation in India, Great Britain was opposed 
to an international silver conference. It was specifically stated that the 
Government’s attitude towards international codperation in regard to 
silver, defined on two occasions in 1930 and 1931 by the Finance Member, 
remained unchanged. In addition it was stated that the Government had 
ascertained from the United States Secretary of State that the British 
Government had received no invitation to any conference. 

The Maharajah of Patiala issued a statement on the federal scheme, 
explanatory of his change of attitude since the adjournment of the Round 
Table Conference and the meeting of the Chamber of Princes, his argument 
being that his acceptance of the scheme had been conditional and that he 
had since become convinced that it would be neither wise nor politic for the 
States to join the proposed scheme. In the course of the statement the 
Maharajah criticised the Federal Scheme, stigmatising this “ new-found 
faith in a new-fangled Federalism” as “‘at best an empty dream and a 
delusion pregnant with the greatest dangers to the very existence of the 
States.” 


Italy. 
June 3rd.—In a speech in the Senate, the Foreign Minister referred to the 
Franco-Italian naval agreement and repeated that the telegram received by 


him on March 2nd and signed by Mr. Henderson and M. Briand “ constituted 
the full unreserved acceptance on the part of France of the bases of accord 
established in Rome.” When the drafting committee met in London on 
March 19th, France attributed to those bases of accord “a significance and 
scope substantially different from those resulting from the text already 
accepted.” He then recapitulated the French claims and said they would 
imply an increase rather than a reduction in the rate of construction, and would 
give all the advantages to one State and all the disadvantages to the other, 
and had aroused in Italy feelings “first of surprise, then of delusion, and 
finally of justifiable bitterness.” 

Signor Grandi also referred to the Austro-German Customs Union, as to 
which he said they could not suppress the suspicion that the union might, in 
spite of the best intentions of the Governments concerned, prepare the way to 
possibilities excluded by the Treaties, and inadmissible because tending to 
upset the equilibrium of Central and Eastern Europe. 

After a meeting of the Fascist Party Directorate, presided over by the 
Prime Minister, a communiqué was issued stating that a resolution had been 
passed declaring that the Directorate, “examining the recent polemics aroused 
by the fully-proven attitude of open or concealed opposition of certain sectors 
of the Azione Cattolica, while it reaffirms its profound and unchanged respect 
for the Catholic religion, for its Supreme Head, its ministers and its churches, 
declares in the most explicit manner that it has firmly decided not to allow 
the relics of anti-Fascism, hitherto spared, to find refuge and protection under 
any banner whatsoever, old or new.” 

June 9th.—Resumption of the diplomatic conversations with the Holy See. 
(See Vatican City.) 
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June 11th.—Publication in the Osservatore Romano of a Note indicating 
the attitude of the Vatican towards the action of the Government as regards 
the Azione Cattolica. (See Vatican City.) 

June 12th.—It was understood that the Government professed to consider 
the dispute with the Vatican as ended so far as it was concerned, although 
there might be a further exchange of Notes. It was considered that the Pope 
had met the principal requirements of the Government by removing the 
direction of the Azione Cattolica out of the hands of the Governing Com- 
mittees, and by transferring it into the hands of the Bishops and the Pope 


himself, 
June 15th.—A trade mission composed of some 40 Italian industrialists 


left Rome for Russia. 

The Government received a Papal Note in reply to the Note of June 9th. 
It was understood that the Note was more conciliatory in tone than its 
predecessors, although it was far from accepting the existing phase of the 


dispute as satisfactory. 


Japan. 

June 11th.—The Government informed the Government of the U.S. that 
Japan would not call a silver conference, inquiries having indicated that such 
a conference was not likely to serve any useful purpose. 

June 14thCount Uchida, former Foreign Minister, was appointed 
President of the South Manchuria Railway, an appointment illustrative of the 
high importance attached by the Government to Manchurian affairs. 


League of Nations. 

June 3rd.—At the meeting of the International Labour Office, the debate 
on the Directors’ report was opened by Mr. Lawson, Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labour in Great Britain, who called attention to passages 
in the report critising the policy of the British Government. He objected 
strongly to this criticism, not merely on the ground that it was inappropriate 
that the Director should call in question the good faith of any of the Govern- 
ments who were constituents of the organisation, but also because it was 
unfounded and unjustified. He claimed that, during its term of office, no 
Government in the world had done more to maintain and even improve the 
standard of life and conditions of labour of its people in the face of the most 
serious economic depression. 

Dr. Oersted, the Danish employers’ delegate, also protested against the use 
of the Director’s report as a vehicle for publishing throughout the world 
personal attacks on members of the Governing Body. The office, in whose 
name the attack was made, was under the control of the Governing Body, 
but the Director’s report was published on his own responsibility without being 
referred to, or approved by, the Governing Body. 

Mr. Forbes Watson, representing the British employers, also associated 
himself with “the dignified and trenchant protest which his Government had 
lodged.” He challenged the Director to substantiate his charges in the 
Governing Body, where he, the speaker, would deal with them faithfully. 

June 6th.--M. T'zant, at the International Labour Conference, declared 
that he considered it the duty of the International Labour Office, under the 
preamble of Pt. 13 of the Treaty of Versailles, to take cognizance of the use 
of forced labour in the U.S.S.R. 

June 9th.—M. Albert Thomas, Director of the International Labour Office, 
defended the critical remarks concerning the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment and the British Employers, contained in his annual report. He reminded 
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the International Labour Conference that Mr. Forbes Watson, the British 
Employers’ Delegate, had signed a document stating that after ten years the 
international Labour Office had failed to recognize the true purpose for which 
it was set up and had declared that there was nothing left for Great Britain 
but to return to isolation. 

‘'he Permanent Mandates Commission assembled for its twentieth ordinary 
seS810N. 

June 11th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission examined the annual 
report of the Mandatory Power (France) on Syria and Lebanon. The accredited 
representative, M. de Caix, described the peaceful and successful regulation of 
the boundary questions between Syria and the neighbouring States. 

It was announced that the British Government had decided to sign the 
convention constituting the International Agricultural Mortgage Credit 
Company, concluded on May 21st, and signed on that date by 16 States. 

June 12th—The Committee of the International Labour Office completed 
the drafting of a Convention for the regulation of hours of work in mines. 
The German and British Governments proposed that the Convention should 
come into force as soon as ratifications had been registered by Belgium, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands and Poland. 

June 13th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission concluded its examina- 
tion of the annual report by the Union of South Africa on South-West Africa. 
Mr. te Waters, the High Commissioner, described the year 1930 as a “ tragic 
one” for South-West Africa, owing to the protracted drought which had been 
experienced. 

Dispatch of tables by the State Department showing strength of armed 
forces and the expenditure on armaments. (See U.S.A.) 

June 15th.—The Committee on Hours of Work in Coal Mines completed 
the first reading of the Draft Convention, which was adopted. 

In the course of the examination by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the annual report of Great Britain on Palestine, Dr. Drummond Shiels 
made a detailed statement concerning the measures, so far successful, taken 
by the British Government during the last year to prevent a recurrence of 
disorder in Palestine. Dr. Drummond Shiels illustrated the difficult task 
confronting the Mandatory Power in its attempt to satisfy both Jews and 
Arabs, commented on the satisfactory increase in the Customs revenue figures, 
and outlined the development scheme which was under consideration and 
which entailed the appointment of a Director of Development and the raising 
of a loan of £2,500,000. 

June 16th—The International Labour Conference approved the Draft 
Convention on Hours of Work in Coalmines. The Canadian and South 
African delegates abstained from voting. Mr. Gemmill, the South African 
employers’ delegate, had previously protested against the proposed application 
of the Convention to non-European countries. The Convention, as approved, 
applies to all coalmines and requires that in none shall the time spent by 
any worker exceed 73 hours a day, certain exceptions being specifically set 
out. 


New Zealand. 
June 8th.—Statement by Mr. Bennett concerning the Ottawa Conference. 


(See Canada.) 


Norway. 

June 15th.—Publication of the Notes exchanged with the Canadian 
Government respecting Sovereignty over the Otto Sverdrup Islands. (See 
Canada.) 
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Palestine. 

June 8th.—The report of the Wailing Wall Commission was published, 
The Commission recognised the Moslem ownership of the Wailing Wall itself, 
of the pavement in front of it, and of the buildings opposite to it, and made 
permanent the provisional instructions issued by the Administration of 
Palestine in September, 1929, relative to the restriction of the “ appurten- 
ances of worship ” used by the Jews at the Wailing Wall, with a modification 
permitting certain exceptions to these rulings on holy days and special 
occasions. It was further found that the Jews were not to blow the ram’s 
horn near the Wall, and that the Moslems were not to celebrate the Zikr cere- 
mony in such a way as to annoy the Jews. The Moslems to keep the pavement 
clean and in repair, the Administration to keep the Wall in repair as being a 
historical monument. 

The High Commissioner published a proclamation enforcing the provisions 
of the Wailing Wall Commission’s findings. 

June 15th.—Statement by Dr. Drummond Shiels before the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. (See League of Nations.) 


Peru, 
June 11th.—The Junta proclaimed martial law over the whole country. 


Poland. 

June 11th.—Dispatch of a note to the German Government protesting 
against the Stahlhelm rally at Breslau. (See Germany.) 

June 15th—German reply to Note of Protest concerning the Breslau 
rally. (See Germany.) 


Rumania. 

June 5th.—Publication of the final figures of the General Election. Of the 
total votes the National Union (the Government Bloc) secured just under 
48 per cent., and the National Peasant Party just under 15 per cent. The 
National Union secured all but three seats in the elections to the Senate. 

June 11th.—It was announced that the negotiations concerning a prefer- 
ential tariff treaty with Germany had been resumed in Berlin. 

June 16th.—On the reassembly of Parliament, the King announced that 
an Under-Secretaryship for the Minorities had been created. 


Spain. 

June 3rd.—The text was issued of a draft Constitution drawn up by the 
Basques for submission to the Cortes Constituyentes. This declared that the 
Basque country, comprising the four provinces of Alava, Viscaya, Guipuzcoa 
and Navarra, should be a free State within the Spanish State, and each of the 
four provinces self-governed within the Basque State. The latter would have 
its own legislative General Council, with 80 members, and executive power 
would be divided between a committee of eight appointed for two years by the 
General Council and the provincial councils. The State would also have its 
own judiciary, civil administration, police, and army and navy ; also its own 
education system with Spanish and Basque on equal footing. 

The Cabinet in Madrid fixed July 14th as the date for the meeting of 
Parliament. It also decided to allow the newspaper A.B.C. to resume 
publication. 

A decree was promulgated providing for the election by direct popular 
suffrage of a single Chamber, into whose hands the Provisional Government 
would resign its powers. Polling day was fixed for June 28th. 
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June 5th.—The project of a Statute of Galicia was approved by repre- 
sentatives of the four Provinces of Corunna, Pontevedra, Lugo and Dreuse. 
This Statute followed the same general lines as the Catalan and Basque Statutes, 
but relinquished the army, navy, money and public services in general to the 
care of the Republic. 

June 14th.—Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of 
Spain, was arrested while on his way back to Madrid after his visit to Rome. 
A large meeting of Roman Catholics was held at Pamplona, the capital of 
Navarre. 

June 15th.—Cardinal Segura refused to leave the country of his own 
accord and remained under arrest. It was believed that it was the intention 
of the Government to convey the Cardinal-Archbishop to the frontier. 

The Assembly of representatives of Basque municipalities approved the 
Basque Statute, several amendments being voted. The most important 
of these claimed from the Madrid Government the right to settle the religious 
question by direct negotiations between a future Basque Government and 
the Vatican. 

June 16th—The police motor-car, with Cardinal Segura, reached the 
frontier bridge at Irun. 

Protest by the Holy See against the expulsion of the Primate. (See 


Vatican City.) 


Union of South Africa. 

June 13th.—Conclusion of the examination by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the annual report on South-West Africa. (See League of 
Nations.) 


U.S.S.R. 

June 6th—The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee passed 
a new measure “ to raise the discipline and productivity of labour.” Under 
the new regulations every worker is required to utilize every hour of the 
working day for productive work. 

Discussion at the International Labour Conference on the use of forced 
labour in the U.S.S.R. (See League of Nations.) 

June 10th—The Government announced the issue of the largest inter- 
national loan in Soviet history, “the loan of the third decisive year,” 
amounting to £160,000,000. 

June 12th—The Trades Union Organisations were instructed by the 
authorities to induce workers to subscribe “‘ not less than three week’s wages ”’ 
to the new loan. 

June 15th.—Visit of an Italian trade mission. 


U.S.A. 

June 6th.—Senator Borah, speaking in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, advocated the reduction of Germany’s reparations burden. He 
declared that, to him, the revision of the reparation settlement between 
Germany and the Allies seemed both expedient and wise, adding that “ In 
considering the question of reparations revision and the ability of Germany 
to pay, it ought not to be overlooked that one of the great contributing causes 
of the depression in Europe which has made it most difficult for Germany 
to meet her obligations is the constantly increasing burden of armaments 
super-induced by nations other than Germany and in violation of the clear 
intention of the Treaty of Versailles.” 
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June 11th.—Communication from the Japanese Government concerning 
the projected silver conference. (See Japan.) 

Resignation of the Chinese Minister, Dr. Wu. (See China; Exzterngl 
Relations with the Powers.) 

June 13th.—The State Department dispatched to the Secretary-Genera| 
of the League of Nations a series of tables showing the strength of the land, 
naval and air effectives, together with information about naval and air 
material and the expenditure on armed forces. This data was sent in response 
to a request by the League of Nations for “ information which might facilitate 
the preliminary work in preparation for the General Disarmament Conference.” 
Mr. Stimson, in an appended note, expressed the hope that other countries 
might be encouraged to lay their figures before the public without delay. 

June 14th.—Mr. William R. Castle, Under-Secretary of State, gave public 
expression to the view that in the event of a serious threat of catastrophe 
in Germany, the Government might be compelled to consider the advisability 
of making at least a temporary change in its attitude towards the question 
of war debts. It was understood that this view was now generally held by 
the Administration, but that, before any action could be taken, the 
Administration would have to be convinced that the financial and social 
structure of Germany was in danger of complete collapse. 

June 15th.—President Hoover, speaking at Indianapolis, emphasised his 
belief that the basic causes of the world-wide depression lay outside the 
United States and were attributable to “the malign inheritance in Europe 
of the Great War.” 

June 16th—Capture of a motor-boat by Chinese bandits. (See China: 
External ; Relations with the Powers.) 


Vatican City. 

June 3rd.—Fascist Party’s resolution re attitude of Azione Cattolica. 
(See Italy.) 

June 9th.—The interruption in the diplomatic conversations between tle 
Holy See and the Italian Government ended, the Italian Ambassador to 
the Holy See calling upon Cardinal Pacelli and conveying to him the reply 
of the Italian Government to the Papal Notes of Protest. It was disclosed 
that these Notes of Protest had been three in number, the first protesting 
against the demonstration of the students and the irreverent cries uttered 
against the Pope, the second serving as a reminder that an answer had not 
been received to the first, and the third protesting against the announced 
‘‘ dissolution ” of the young peoples’ organisation of the Azione Cattolica. 

It was understood that the reply of the Italian Government dealt 
comprehensively with all three Notes, explaining the circumstances in which 
the excesses occurred and suggesting that, in their narration, a certain measure 
of hyperbole had been introduced. It was further understood that no apologies 
had been tendered. Reference was made to the political activities of the 
Azione Cattolica, and the Vatican, in its turn, charged with violation both 
of the Treaty of the Lateran and of the Concordat. 

June 11th.—A note published in the Osservatore Romano indicated that 
the Vatican did not recognise as valid the “dissolution” by the Italian 
Government of the youths’ organisations depending on the Azione Cattolica. 

June 12th.—Attitude adopted by the Italian Government towards tli 
dispute. (See Italy.) 

June 14th.—Arrest of Cardinal Segura. (See Spain.) 
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June 15th.—Dispatch of the Papal Note in reply to the Italian Note of 
June 9th. (See Italy.) 

June 16th.—The Holy See instructed the Papal Nuncio in Madrid to protest 
against the expulsion from Spain of the Primate, Cardinal Segura. 
Arrival of the Primate at the Spanish frontier. (See Spain.) 
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1. Text of Communiqué on the Chequers’ visit issued in London, 
: June 8th, 1931. 
his 2. Text of Manifesto of the Government of the Reich to the German 
the People, June 5th, 1931. 
ope Oriente Moderno for May, 1931. 
1. Text of Italian Royal Decree of December 22nd, 1930, confiscating 
na Senussi property in Cyrenaica. 
2. Text of Electoral Manifesto of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal, April 20th, 
1931. 
ca. 
IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
‘he 1931 
to June 21st Annual Congress of Rotary International Vienna. 
sly » 21st Annual Congress of P.E.N. Clubs .. The Hague. 
. ,. 2lst-25th. Ninth International Congress of Publishers Paris. 
ea » ord. Congress of International Cotton Federa- 
ng tion ee oe oe -« Paris. 
od »» 22nd-25th International Conference on African 
ot Children ; .. Geneva. 
» 25th? *Economic Consultative Committee .. Geneva. 
“a 29th *Conference on Rural Hygiene sn Geneva. 
i June 20th | 2nd International Congress of History of 
i July 3rd | Science and Technology ‘ London. 
é July International Radiological Congress -- Paris. 
e - 3rd Congress of Universities of the Empire .. London and 
18 Edinburgh. 
e »  5th-9th 28th Universal Peace Congress Brussels. 
h * 6th *Permanent Committee on Arts and ‘Letters Geneva. 
“ 7th-15th Meeting of International Aeronautical 
Federation me <“ vs .- Bucharest. 
t re 9th *Committee of Experts on _ Scientific 
' Questions Geneva. 
20th *Plenary Session of Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation Geneva. 
20th Interim Conference of International Law 
Association London. 
23rd-29th Sixth Biennial International Conference of 
Leaders of Boy Scout Movement .. Vienna. 






* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


IssueED BY THE Royat InstTiTuTeE oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 


The collapse in the price of silver continues to excite much comment, 
especially in connection with China’s projected reform of her currency. 

May 3rd, the second anniversary of the Tsinanfu incident, called forth 
an attack on Japan, but the Chinese are warned against repeating the folly 
of attempting to boycott Japanese goods when they have nothing of home 
manufacture to replace them. 

The overwhelming defeat of the Chinese athletes at the International 
Meeting at Tokyo is responsible for a scathing indictment of the younger 
generation. 

The Government is criticised for having reached the “limit of tyrannical 
control of the Press.” It is significant that no comment is made on the 
civil war.—T’r. 


CURRENCY. 


Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), May 22nd, commenting on the decree prohibiting 
the export of gold and the import of silver, says that the prohibition will 
inevitably lower the standard value of gold in China and enhance that of 
silver, but their exchange value will be the reverse. China, in present circum- 
stances, cannot maintain an equilibrium between her imports and exports, 
and, accordingly, the exchange value of gold must rise and that of silver fall. 
If China cannot export her gold or import foreign silver to make up the 
difference, the price of gold will rise and that of silver fall. 

Whether, under present conditions, China’s exports can be increased is open 
to question; but foreign imports will certainly decrease, and as they are 
necessary to our very existence a reduction in their quantity will entail con- 
siderable suffering. This decree will strengthen the tendency of gold to 
appreciate in value and of silver to depreciate. Even without violent 
fluctuations abroad, China’s exchange can never be stabilized until she balances 
her exports and imports, 
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As far as currency is concerned, if the Government has resolved to introduce 
a nominal gold standard and is convinced that such an innovation is possible 
under present conditions, then there is some justification for the decree. The 
prohibition of the import of silver would prevent foreigners from importing 
silver on a large scale prior to the introduction of the nominal gold standard, 
and at the same time bring Chinese silver to such a price that a reasonable 
ratio could be established between it and gold ;_the prohibition of the export 
of gold would conserve the country’s gold for the purpose of forming a gold 
reserve. But this justification is very slight. China has not much gold: 
foreigners estimate the amount as very small, with which we agree. But, 
even if China originally had a large stock of gold, apart from what has been 
exported, what remains is very scattered and would probably be very difficult 
to get hold of. In any case, the financial strength of the Government is not 
adequate for this purpose. Owing to the rapid rise in the price of gold a 





great deal of Chinese gold has been sent abroad. A Shanghai telegram two 
days ago stated that, in the first four months of this year 15,474,899 ounces 
had been shipped to America and 1,282,614 ounces to Japan. 

The advantage of this decree would be that China would be guarded 
against becoming the world’s dumping ground for silver ; the disadvantage 
of it would be to further depress the exchange value of silver, with serious 
results to trade, construction work, and the people’s livelihood. 

The important thing to remember is that in the future there must be 
some change in the relative values of gold and silver. The world’s stock 
of gold is gradually becoming insufficient for currency purposes ; and this 
problem is already occupying the attention of specialists. Countries on 
a gold basis will have to agree on something to replace it ; if not silver, it 
may be some other commodity, or paper, or even notes representing a measure 
of standard labour. It is impossible to say ; but it can safely be said that 
economists all over the world are anxiously enquiring what changes will 
take place. As far as China is concerned, she must make up her mind whether 
she is going to adjust her existing currency or introduce a nominal gold 
standard ; in either event preparatory work and plans are required. 


Cost oF Livine. 

Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of June Ist, in its “ Weekly Criticism of Current 
Events,” says that the collapse in the price of silver has resulted in the pound 
sterling, the gold dollar, and the yen appreciating more than one third as 
compared with last year’s values; China being on a silver basis, this has 
enormously increased the cost of living there. The necessities of daily life 
imported from abroad, and their cost has, correspondingly, increased more 
than a third. China is powerless to guard herself against this world tendency 
of silver to depreciate in value. Since the issue of the decree of May 16th, 
prohibiting the export of gold and the import of silver, the latter has still 
further depreciated and the gold exchange has reached new (high) levels. 
The increased silver price of commodities must necessarily reduce the volume 
of imports; but as the Customs returns show a decrease in exports, we 
are not in a position to take advantage of this favourable opportunity to 
balance our trade. For the past two years we have been exhorted to use 
“home products ” ; but these people ignore the fact that these “ products 
are manufactured goods, much of the raw material for which is imported ; 
with the fall in the price of silver the cost of producing “ home goods ” rises 
to the same extent as the price of foreign imports. Thus, the rise in price 1s 
an all round one, and the only remedy lies in the recrudescence of our export 
trade, to which our financiers and industrialists should devote their attention. 
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The depreciation in the value of silver has also resulted in our returned 
students having to stop their work; for, owing to the backward state of 
Chinese industry, they are dependent on foreign countries for their apparatus 
and medical supplies and even books. This is not due to any predilection 
for foreign works, but to the lack of books published in Chinese ; the fall in 
the price of silver is responsible for their difficulty in procuring the necessary 
supplies as well as for restricting the possible sources of supply. Thus the rise 
in the price of gold adversely affects our education as well as the cost of 
living. It is impossible to alleviate this situation for the moment; the 
remedy lies in the establishment of a public printing office which will print 
and issue to the public such books as are required. This would place our 
education on a sound and independent footing. 


TsINANFU INCIDENT. 


I Shih Pao (Tientsin), May 3rd, in an article commenting on the anniversary 
of May 3rd—the date of the Tsinanfu incident in 1928—in which Japan’s 
action is represented in a most unfavourable light, says that it is to be hoped 
that China will not again indulge in wild talk of “ Opposing Japan.” 

On the same occasion last year, according toa Nanking telegram, prominent 
people advocated an extension of the severance of economic relations with 
Japan, and Chiang Kai-shek spoke of a “united effort to wipe out the 
humiliation.” These were brave words. At the close of the Tsinan negotia- 
tions the Government issued orders for the anti-Japanese movement to be 
stopped. What a display of weakness! There have been seven successive 
boycotts of Japanese goods; and, according to Japanese statistics, each 
one has resulted in an increase of their Chinese trade. It is obvious that 
the boycotts have been a complete failure. Why is this? Because 
(1) Chinese quickly lose their courage ; (2) we have nothing of our own to 
replace Japanese goods ; (3) the unequal treaties have not yet been amended ; 
(4) the money market is disturbed owing to the continuance of internal unrest. 
Our only course is to abandon this wild talk and concentrate on increasing 
and improving our home manufactures so that we may be independent of 
foreign imports, 


- Youne CHINA. 


Ta Kung Pao, May 26th, says that at the Far Eastern Athletic meeting 
recently held at Tokyo, China scored one point as against Japan’s 131 and the 
Philippines’ 32. What are we to deduce from this ? 

We have said before that the path of athletes is the same as that of 
knowledge and rectitude ; if we have failed in the first of these, how have 
we fared in the others ? Chinese students cannot compete with other nations 
in athletics ; have they anything at all to boast of ? Have our specialists 
in the universities made any progress? Have our scholars who have com- 
pleted their course increased their ability? The answer is emphatically 
no, without the slightest hesitation. They certainly cannot compete with the 
youth of other nations in keenness and application ; besides issuing manifestos, 
holding conferences, and getting rid of their professors is there any one thing 
in which they excel ? There may be, but we are certainly unaware of it. 

The failure of our students to make any progress is due partly to their 
environment and partly to themselves. For some years past political unrest 
and the impoverishment of the community have seriousiy militated against 
the progress of the younger generation, but at least at their age character 
is not formed ; they are deficient in the spirit of enterprise as well as arrogant 
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and idle ; on the whole they are not equal to first year’s students at the close 
of the Manchu régime. Those with ability become overbearing, while the less 
gifted become lazy; their outstanding characteristic is listlessness. Of 
whatever branch of study they take up they only acquire a very superficial 
knowledge. Their one idea is to take their degree with a minimum of 
exertion and go, without any definite plans for the future. In this atmosphere, 
with low general standards, it is idle to expect any great proficiency in athletics. 
To-day there is not a college or school without its athletic meeting ; but the 
same spirit of superficiality prevails here, and success only leads to self- 
satisfaction ; there is no grasp of the fact that by hard work alone can a high 
standard be maintained. This was clearly shown at the international meeting, 
where the pick of China’s leading schools could only score one solitary success ; 
as far as preliminary work was concerned they were not in the same street with 
other nations. This is a bitter lesson for us. The failure of China’s athletes 
to hold their own in an international meeting is a defeat for the whole youth 
of the nation ; and our weakness in athletics is symptomatic of our all-round 
inferiority. We do not specially blame this handful of competitors ; but we 
do desire to arouse the young men of China to the fact that we alone of all 
the nations are not advancing, which bodes ill for the future of the country. 


The Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai) in articles published on June Ist and 2nd, 
says that the cause of China’s failure at the international meeting is laziness, 
and bewails China’s inferiority to other nations in every branch of activity. 


The Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai) of June 4th attributes China’s lack of 
success to unjust decisions given by the judges, and accuses Japan of the 
same “unfair methods” in sport as she makes use of in diplomacy and 
trade. 


Press CONTROL. 


Ta Kung Pao, May 27th, says that in recent years Government circles 
have broken the record in many things, and the tyranny exercised over the 
Press is one of them. In former days the control of the Press was open and 
known to all; but in recent times it has assumed an invisible form and has 
completely transformed its victims ; its workings cannot be traced, but they 
cause acute mental suffering to those concerued. Formerly papers were 
only prohibited from publishing any particular item; but now they are 
obliged to publish anything they are ordered to ; refusal to do so entails dire 
consequences. No Government in the world has ever resorted to such 
scandalous methods of procuring publicity. The Shanghai papers are the 
chief sufferers: they continuously receive orders to publish “ special 
telegrams” without being permitted to discriminate between true and 
false news. Quite recently the Shanghai papers published war news pur- 
porting to be derived from special telegrams from Peking and Tientsin ; as a 
matter of fact the telegrams were not dispatched by the Peking and Tientsin 
correspondents of the papers. Press telegrams are sent en clair, and the 
censorship is so strict that there is no way of circumventing it. News sent 
from any place must be acceptable to that place, but it may not suit some 
other place ; thus, war news if not held up at one place is stopped at another ; 
the telegrams which get through are few and far between. Newspaper 
correspondents know this and simply refrain from sending messages. The 
source of war telegrams purporting to emanate from Peking and Tientsin 
appearing in the Shanghai papers is very dubious. Newspaper readers are 
not entirely without brains, and once they tumble to this their confidence 
in the Press vanishes ; they even hesitate to believe what is really true. 
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